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Fun Week by Week. 


By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Howling, roaring, tearing gale. Got up early, and 


found it was Mr. Gladstone’s birthday. 


WITHIN LIMITS. 


The G.O.M. is eighty-eight 
(And lightly stands the test of it), 
We hasten to congratulate-— 
Kotoo—and all the rest of it. 
And, if so be the old man yearns 
To score, in full, his cent-ary 
We'll wish him all the glad returns 
That are not Parliamentary. 


No bad language intended, of course. Dined with the Nationa 


Crete, and patting the Admirals on the back for their firm behaviour 
with regard to the landing of fresh Turkish troops. 


Thursday.—Helped to superintend the carrying of a lot of 


bayonets over to Enfield to be ‘“‘sharpened up.”’ Spent the after- 
noon at the Press view at the New Gallery, and afterwards over to 
Paris. Saw the Panama prisoners acquitted. Not exactly what 
Arton had set his ’art on. (Excuse me, pantomime time!) Assisted 
the Emperor of Austria to close the Reichsrath (which makes fights 
there ‘‘ off” for the present), and came back to pay a midnight 
dining farewell to Mr. Charles Cartwright, who is going to Australia. 
Said good-bye, and got the dyspepsia! 

Friday.—Last day of the old year. Found myself out of the 
‘‘ New Year’s honours,’”’ as usual! Spent most of the day at the 
Millais Press view. Sat up late to see the last of the old year and 
welcome the new. Have no delusive hopes of finding this new 
better than dozens of others I’ve seen—fully expect ‘‘ the same old 
game ”’ and nothing but it. 

HARDENED. 


New Years I’ve welcomed, one and all, 
And been but ill-repaid, 

And now New Years begin tc pall 
Upon me I’m afraid; 

And so I gazed (is that a sin?) 
On ’98 in doubt— 

And said the New Year might come in, 
And kicked the Old Year out! 


Saturday.—Took a little run over to Australia to see how the 
cricketers were getting on. Nice hot weather and the Australians 
scoring like anything. Went to private view of the Millais col- 
lection and to the Art Club reception after. Saw Peter the Great 
at the Lyceum and ‘ ‘kept ” Hogmanay at several places i in Scotland, 
and had a lot of larks. Bonnie lassies, the Scotch! 


Noricze.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope 





l 
Liberal Club in honour of the occasion—after just running over to 


Monday.—Spent a lot of time among pictures to-day. Land- 
scapes at the Dudley Gallery, and then on again to the Millais 
collection. Didn’t do anything else, except swallow a lot of fog in 
the morning and evening. 


Tuesday.—Said good-bye to a lot of officers, correspondents, and 
other fellows going out to Cairo and the Soudan, where they seem 
to expect liveliness in the near future. Then took another look at 
the Australian cricket match and saw Jones no-balled. Australians 


getting all the show. Hurried back to the marriage of Prince 
Victor Dulep Singh to Lady Coventry. “ Pretty wedding,” and 
burst into song as follows: 


TO THE HAPPY PAIR, 
Long live the bride, long live the groom, 
Long live their happiness. 
All joys be woven on Fate’s loom* 
The happy bride to bless. 
And blow the trumpet, bang the drum, 
And all that kind of thing, 
And loud epithalamium 
To Victor Dulep Sing(h) ! 


* Very pretty line.—AUTHOR. 


Tuer SPOTTER. 











A “Zoo” in the “China” Shop. 

A DRAGON lay in peaceful bliss beside a limpid stream, 
O chin a tow, 

It lived its lazy life as though it all was but a dream, 
O chin a tow. 

But an eagle soaring heavenward spied that dragon as it lay, 

She swooped upon its scaly back and sought without delay 

To smite it with its ‘ mailed fist,” before the wretch could say 
O chin a tow kow tow. 


A shaggy bear was passing by and saw this little game, 
O chin a tow, 
So thought that it would be rare fun to try and do the same, 
O chin a tow. 
He roughly seized its horn-clad head and did his very best 
To seize within his hairy arms its tail and all the rest, 
Until a deafening lion’s roar resounded from the West, 
O chin a tow kow tow. 


The eagle raised its crested head and thought ’twas time to leave, 
O chin a tow. 
The bear withdrew his eager arms. How could he so deceive ? 
O chin a tow. 
The lion rushed upon the scene and nearly burst with laughter. 
He wed that dragon passing fair and lived happy ever after, 
While the eagle and the burly bear turned dafter still and dafter, 
O chin a tow kow tow, 
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A Fireside Story. 


Taat rabid vegetarian Waterlake iS 
always roused to fury by the bare idea 
of roast beef and turkey. Some one 
mentioned Christmas pudding to him 
the other evening, and let us all in fora 

Z Yy 7 Lo Ze fi long lecture on the sin and folly of flesh 
Yj D J a ee : ie eating, with many anecdotes to prove 

Lipp ) eee ee : that this unnatural habit had caused 

hed ee Ei ga the premature deaths of thousands of 


oa misguided people. 








wizele (seeing nervous old party home).—‘* Now then, ole man. k 
: ; , keep yer eyesh on me— 
(hic). I know every shtep o’ the road home, sho follow, ouity--thda even mush .walk 


azakly THE SHAME WAY AS I DO!” 


sorry to say, sir, 
Client.—“ Tha 


De 


that you haven't a leg to stand upon.” 
t’s why you don’t ask me to sit down, then?” 











es ee eee re 2 “You may be quite right,” said 

ee = oe Uncle George, gravely, ‘‘ but we Tomsons 
owe our very existence to the fact that 
one of our remote ancestors was a con- 
firmed meat eater.” 

This was news to all of us, so we 
begged him to explain. 

‘“‘T’ll tell you the story if you care to 
hear it,’’ continued the old gentleman, 
with a queer twinkle about the left-hand 
corner of his right eye. ‘‘ There was a 
certain Baron Tomson living in the good 
old feudal times, who was unfortunate 
enough to quarrel with a neighbour a 
good deal stronger than himself. I don’t 
know what this neighbour’s name was, 
but we will call him Turnips, as he was 
| @ very strict vegetarian. Anyhow, the 
' Baron was caught by Turnips one day 
when he was out hunting, conveyed to 
Turnip Castle, and shut up in a chamber 
at the top of a tower sixty feet high. 
He was perfectly free to get out of the 
window—if he liked; but his door was 
a foot thick, made of iron, and securely 
locked and bolted on the outside; so the 
Baron knew that*he might expect to 
spend the rest of his life there, though 
he did not fear violence, as it was 
against the tenets of the vegetarians 
to kill any living animal. He, therefore, 
at once devised a plan of escape, and, as 
the first step, demanded a liberal flesh 
diet, which was promptly conceded, 
| probably because his enemy thought 
that indigestion and want of exercise 
would soon prove fatal. At the same 
time, Turnips refused to lose caste by 
cooking the food; so the Baron was 
supplied with a gas stove in his chamber 
—which was exactly what he wanted. 

‘‘In pursuit of his design, he developed 
&@ mania for sausages, which he neither 
cooked or ate, but secreted in a corner of 
| his room, which was as cold as a re- 
| frigerator, it being then about the 

middle of December, until he had col- 
Z - 2 lected several dozens of pounds. One 

| dark and frosty night he plaited his 

; meen s* | sausages into a ropeof the required 
ne = te . ; = length, tied one end to the gas stove, 
SSeS : - - | — — other out of window, 
Wwirmner & Ce and waited till it had frozen to a suffi- 

ALL IN A FOG. | cient degree of firmness, then he 
| let himself down to the ground, 

| made good his escape, spent a 

| merry Christmas, married, and lived 

| happily ever after; and we are his 
| ©descendants. Now, I ask you, Water- 
lake, where should we have been but for 
those sausages? You may have noticed some curious objects in 
our coat of arms, which might be almost anything, from clouds to 






































Sat Upon. 


them, but, in reality, they are Sausages, which the Baron added to 
his escutcheon after his marvellous escape.” 


Lawye | 
wyer (to client to whom he has forgotten to offer a seat).—“ I’m | caterpillars. The heralds have discovered some fancy name for 
| 
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The Festive Season. | Could Spare It 


Mrs. Swiller.—“ You ca i i | 
, : me home intoxicated last night! is | ; Sed 
graceful |” ” ght! Dis- | Mr. Quiverful (surprising burglar). —‘‘I see you've got pretty 
Mr. Swiller (innocently).—“ Did I? Ta n’t remember it!” 
member it upstairs and taking away the squalling bab. 


well everything you want. Now, will vou oblige me by going 
. . S99 * P 
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Ready ! 


(Mr. Gladstone ‘has just celebrated his 
eighty-eighth birthday. He has greatly 
benefitted by his sojourn at Cannes, and 
hopes to be ‘‘ back to work again at Hawar- 
den”’ about the middle of February. | 


ReEapy to we~’: with axe or pen, 
Ready to work with best of men, 
Ready to talk from morn till late— 
Why not? He’s only eighty-eight ! 


Ready to have a word to say 

On every subject of the day ; 

Ready to worry his poor pate— 
Why not? He’s only eighty-eigh 
Ready to meddle with this or that, 
Ready to fight again for Pat, 
Ready to steer the ship of State— 
Why not? He’s only eighty-eight ! 


Ready to climb a greasy pole, 
Ready to kick a football goal, 
Ready to play at golf, or skate— 
Why not? He’s only eighty-eight ! 
Ready—aye, ready for anything— 
Ready to whistle, or dance, or sing ; 
Ready to gang his wilful gait— 
Why not? He’s only eighty-eight ! 








Misunderstood. 


Farmer Korny.—‘‘ I want you to learn 
my darter the pianner. She don’t know 
@ note of moosic, but she plays wonder- 
ful.” 

Professor.—-‘‘ By ear, of course?” 

Farmer Korny (indignantly).— No, 
no; with ’er ’ands!”’ 








A Centenarian Cyclist. 


(The Boston Traveller says: ‘ Mrs. 
Deborah Doty is 101 years of age, and 
six months ago she made her first 
attempt to steer a bicycle through the 
crowded streets. Now the old lady 
rides it with ease.’’] 


UNLEss she’s very careful, I’m afraid 

This ancient dame will “ go to pot ’”’; she 

Is too old to rival a young maid— 

Methinks that her name should be 
“ Dotty”! 








Insinuating. 


Miss Makeup.—‘'I always celebrate 
the anniversary of my birthday.”’ 

Miss Rood.—‘‘ Dear me! you must 
find it getting dreadfully monotonous!” 





Grandma (surveying her latest production in dress). 
you many more dresses, my pet, as I cannot live much longer."’ 

Child (consolingly).—‘* Never mind, Gran’ma; don't bo hor, make me a black one, 
and I’ll be able to come to the tuneral! ”’ 








A FACT. 


‘“‘T shall not be able to make 

















A Question of the Day. 


Ou, fellow sufferers, in this land through darkness, fog, and smoke, 
i’m sure you'll all agree with me they really are no joke. 
So may these sentiments of mine your sympathy evoke. 


The London fog is quite unique when it is at its best, 
I know no other that can do such damage to the chest, 
Or so impair the temper of a stranger to this pest. 


The business man with redden’d eyes and breathing very short, 
Thinks sadly of his fireside and ’47 port, <;; 
Apostrophising London fogs more strongly than_he ought. 


The women cover up their mouths and hurry into shops— 
Not so the Amazonian girl whom weather never stops, 
She thinks to cheat the atmosphere by sucking lollipops 








The carriages, without a guide now lamps no longer gleam, 
Go blindly crawling through the streets as in a horrid dream, 
While men with torches lead the way, and frightened women scream. 


Though foreigners may come from far a London fog to see, 
When once they’ve tasted of this joy, I think they’ll all agree 
They do not envy Englishmen this fog monopoly, 


The question of the day is this: ‘‘ Can London fogs be cured? ”’ 
And many a daily paper teems with righteous wrath outpoured, 
Yet not a man has shown us how the fogs can be endured ! 


Through columns in the Telegraph they argue high and low, 
And ask, in philosophic phrase, ‘‘ Can we subdue this foe?’’ 
‘“‘T doubt it,’’ cries the modern Sage, and lets the question go. 


We used to call them “ fogs”’ of old, but now they’re “local mists”’; 
‘Tt cannot matter what they are,” the suff’ring man persists, 
to death the trouble still exists! ”’ 


UPrSseCi VCE 


‘‘ For while we talk 
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Dealer.—**G'wan! Thirty pound for an ould framework like that? Put a fair price on him 
Seller.—“ Och! Thirty’s his Fair price an’ Market price, too!” 





Don’t be talkin’! 





Plummer & Co 
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Wake Up! 
BRITANNIA :— 


Get to work ! my henchmen 
You, or none, can be. 


Know that yonder Frenchmen 


Long to vanquish me, 
While you idle here, sir, 
With my life you play 


For the time draws near, sir, 


When I stand at bay. 


Round me yelp the nations, 
Daring not to bite. 

Days of tribulations 
‘Gin to loom in sight. 

Days of bitter anguish 
Must be coming near 

If my sea-pow’r languish 
Through your idling here. 


For the things you plan’ll 
Come when all is gone; 
See, across the Channel 
How the work goes on, 
Clearly your diverting 
Por'rs of land and sea— 
Whom, sir, are you hurting 
But yourself and me? 
Hurled from all my power, 
Chased from off the sea, 
If you base ly cower, 


I hall ir vy be 














By my children only 
Can I so be hurled, 
Though I stand thus lonely 
’Gainst an armed world. 


Round me, quicker, quicker, 
See the nations close, 

Daily, hourly, thicker 
Grows the crowd of foes. 

See them still preparing, 
Halting yet in fear; 

And they grow more daring 
While you idle here. 


Once when eager foemen 
Hung around my gate, 
Sprang my noble yeoomen— 
Masters of my fate— 
Sprang, in rage Britannic, 
From my teeming soil! 

Degenerate mechanic, 
Love you best the spoil ? 


Spoil! In this great hour! 
Spoil !—you surely know, 
With Britannia’s power 
All your markets go. 
‘“‘ Eight hours! ”’ still you prattle, 
Eager for that strife— 
Looms ahead the battle 
When you'll fight for life 








My old yeomen lusty, 
For your sake I slew ; 


Fierce were they and trusty, 
All brave men and true. 


Every fact’ry built, sir, 
Broke a British farm— 

Maybe mine the guilt is 
If I come to harm. 


No, I can’t believe it ! 


When my cry’s ‘I fall!” 


Surely you'll receive it 
As a trumpet call. 


Get to work, and save me! 


Small disputes defer. 


Say: ‘‘ My all she gave me, 


I must succour her! ”’ 











Sympathy. 


Applicant for advice (to magistrate).-- 
‘* My wife won’t obey me, your worship. 


What am I to do?”’ 


Magistrate (wearily).—“ I’m sure I 
don’t know; I’m in the same predica- 


ment myself! ”’ 








“ Off Their Nuts.” 


First Nut.—“ We shall be eaten soon! 


The thought’s enough to drive us mad 


Second Litto (brokenly).—“‘ Yes ; 
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WAKE UP! 


BRITANNIA (TO ENGINEER, LOAFING).—‘GET BACK TO WORK! KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE FRENCHMAN, 
OR YOUR BOASTED NAVAL SUPREMACY WILL BE NOT ONLY IMPERILLED BUT GONE.” 


‘“THE FULL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FRENCH NAVAL PROGRAMME FOR 1898 DOES NOT APPEAR TO BE REALIZED IN THIS COUNTRY.” 
Daily Paner. 
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(For Cartoon Verses see page 12.) 
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friends to this ‘ will’?”’ 

‘‘ You have not done so. We have each signed our names of our 
own free will; merely using your body as a means.”’ 

“ But they will put my body in ‘limbo’ for it, though, and I 
shall have to be there very much in the spirit as well. Happy 
thought! Should such a thing happen, will you stick to your share 
of the compact, and do your two hours on the ‘ mill.’”’ 

‘‘T will endeavour to do so, Nephew Walter.”’ 

“ Endeavour won't do, Uncle James. sSwear!”’ 

“T swear!” said the shade, turning as pale as a ghost can turn. 

‘‘ Very good; and now for the rest of your plans.” 

‘‘In the first place, the ‘ will’ must be hidden, and found by a third 
party. Who that will be, I must leave to you. Then I—by means 
of your body, of course—will call on Bounce, my old lawyer, and, 
having all the facts at my fingers’ end, will easily convince him of 
the validity of my—I mean your—claim. He will be easier to 
convince since I’ve left him a small legacy. And now to hide 
this most precious document. That old escritoire over there is an 
heirloom Iremember. It will answer our purpose.” 

Walter Spondulicks opened the bottom drawer of the piece of 
furniture in question. 

‘You are right, Uncle James,” he exclaimed. ‘It will answer 
admirably. It contains ail the expired leases of our family for 
years, as well as my love letters; any one of them of as much value 
| as your ‘will,’ I expect.” 

“Not so! Nephew Walter, I congratulate you. In your hands 


—__— — —— 
uli “The ‘will’ I made last night leaves you my sole heir, and 
: Spooky g Spond cks, Esq. though it names several valuable securities, there are others of far 
No. 3.—* THE PLOT.” greater value, which I thought best not to mention, for a big prize 
Ir was ‘with a dazed sort of sensation that Walter Spondulicks might be ee - — oo wrk ipee ~ ae or! deg sgn Mae e 
awoke the morning after his adventure at the club. In the un- pest sept flmce nbs ag pod Mg corikeakeamai tale wat, 4 
romantic morning the chee. the night before seemed totally at aVosten & ‘genius, uncle. Who would have thought an old = 
mee 9 Severe EE fossil like you could have worked it out so cleverly? Have a iad 
dr I beg your pardon.” : i 
“Not at all. Allin good time, Walter. During my two hours og 
tenancy of your body, I’ll not let it decline for wantof nourish- s 
ment.” a 
“‘ But suppose they say I’ve forged your name and those of your 4 
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aa Peenat at you hold millions.” 
 Seo%een a Ganres, Uncen.” “And only about thirty shillings in my pocket,” said Walter 
rather gloomily. ‘ Our last night’s outing was somewhat costly. 

“T must have been terribly tipsy,’? he muttered,as he slowly _ ‘That is nothing! The lawyer will advance us £100 at the mere a 
robed himself, “to dream such an absurd thing. Let me sight of that ‘will.’ Shut the drawer, lock it, and leave the key 
recall it. James Spondulicks, a disreputable shadow of another : 
world, claims relationship with me. He bargains with me, Sy a? 


’ 


a la ‘ Legends of the Hartz Mountains,’ to let him walk 
about in my body for two hours per diem, at a rental of about 
a million pounds a minute,—Confound it! How muddy I made my 
trousers last night.—We make the change and go in a cab to the 
club, Jimmy 8S. sat writing love letters or something or other to his 
shadowy lady friends: while I floated about the room like a wreath 
—wraith, I mean—of smoke, 

“Then I suddenly got a feeling like the worst end of a bilious 
attack, and ‘pop’ I am myself again, with a parcel of legal-looking 
doquets in my hand, purporting to be—— Yes! and, by Jove— 
that part is true, anyhow.”’ (His eye had caught sight of the paper 
in his breast pocket) ‘This is a rum go. Perhaps the other part 
is true. Last will and testament of—— Bosh! I'd better put ona 
larger pair of boots, though, in case of accident. The old gentleman 
complained of my pedal appendages, I remember.” 

“That's thoughtful of you, Nophew Walter. You have a good 3 ; 
memory. Can you see me? You should be clairvoyant after last y ; ¥ Sie SO 
night’s experience.”’ : | ¢: (AAA 

Walter Spondulicks wheeled suddenly round, rather alarmed. 

“Good goodness, uncle! You startled me. It’s all true then. 

Good morning! I noticed you before, but thought you were the | 
steam from my shaving water. So, you are Uncle James! I’ve 
heard people talk about their shady relations, but never imagined 
they resembled anything like this. You can’t have your two 
hours now; I want my breakfast and a pipe.” 

“Then I'll talk while you perform those two unnecessary evils. 
You have the ‘will’ I see. It bears my undeniable signature, and 
is witnessed by two of my spirit friends who knew me in life ; they 
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took possession of your body while they signed.” a 
“What the dickens do you mean by sub-letting my body?” 2 

exclaimed Walter angrily, throwing himself into a chair and light- ere a 

ing his pipe. = j 2 
* It was impossible to do without them. We don't want living “IN YOUR HANDS YoU HOLD MILLIONS.” A 

a we want authentic signatures of dead men,”’ replied the ' | 

8 ,c r i - 3 
” o almly i ia aa | lying about. Are you ready to vacate your body now? I must 

_ ,vit very well, I don’t mind much, only there lurked acertain | practise your style a little before I face ‘ Old Bounce.’ ” 

insidious sensa.ion of snuff about my clothes this morning. “ As you like, but I must come back before three o'clock. I have 


Proceed ! 
& most important engagement 
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“My time expires before noon so there will be plenty of time. 
Keep still a moment.” 

‘‘ And the trick’s done,” murmured Walter, as the former shadow 
of the old man assumed the young man’s shape. 

The change had no sooner been accomplished when a knock came 
to the door, and a servant entered the room. 

“Well?” exclaimed the transformed old man. 

“ Tf you please, sir, it’s Miss Long. Shall I show her up?” 

Uncle James nodded, and looked inquiringly at the shadowy 
form of his nephew, but Walter only groaned. 

‘* It’s Bella!”’ he said hoarsely. “In all my calculations I never 
thought of her. Give me back my body.” 

The old man chuckled. 








A Morning at Whitehall. 


Eminent Statesman (of portly build, stuffing papers into a despatch 
box).—‘* Well, I think we have settled everything, so now I’ll be off. 
There’s nothing else that presses, I think? ”’ 

Secretary.—‘‘ These telegrams about Kiao Chau?” 

E. 8.—*No hurry about them. Let the Kaiser show his hand 
first. I come in later.” 

Secretary.—‘The Russians in Corea ?”’ 

E. S.—‘‘ We need not fight other people’s battles. 
that God helps those who help themselves.” 

Secretary.— And the Niger territories ?”’ 

E. S.—* Give M. Hanotaux time to digest our plain rights.”’ 

Secretary.—‘* Those complaints from the Transvaal ? ”’ 

E. §.—“ Luckily that’s Chamberlain’s affair.” 

Secretary.—* And the Seal Fisheries ? ”’ 

E. S.—‘“Let Jonathan fret. He is a good fellow, but too 
peppery. He wants time to think it over.”’ 

Secretary.—‘‘ Uganda wants more troops?” 

E. S.—“ Can’t spare them. Send the Major a ‘ Life of Clive.’ ”’ 

Secretary.—‘‘ The Sirdar wants a free hand!” 

E. S.—‘‘I must put that to the next Cabinet Council.” 

Secretary.—‘‘ You have said nothing about Lockhart ?” 

E. S.—‘‘T’ll not interfere with Elgin. Good-day.” 

Secretary.—‘‘One moment. Pekin offers to accept a British 
protectorate ? ”’ 

E. S.—“ To large an order forme. I am not doing business on 
that scale. Curzon’s their man, if he should ever get into my 
boots. Good-bye.” 


Japan knows 


“Fun” in Earnest. 
WHAT HE THINKS OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


WE are all wondering whether the Bull in the China shop will 
turn out to be our old friend John. If not, some of us will be 
woefully disappointed. At present we seem rather out of it, but 
Lord Salisbury, the quieter he is, the more he generally does. That 
is what our neighbours are thinking just now, and it makes them 
uneasy. Let us hope that we shall not disappoint them either. 

a ~ * 

France, of course, has chosen the opportunity to try to further 
embarrass us in the Soudan. It is a way France has. Not that she 
is alone in this kind of tactics. They all try the same game—how 
to get the better of the Lion. Each one of them is frightened to do 
it ‘‘on his own,” so each forages around to try to get some- 


body else to help him. Russia gets France, France licks 
Russia’s boots in the hope that the Bear will help her 
to get us out of Egypt. Even then they funk it, and 


so they make a little arrangement with Germany to lend a 
hand in the game. France is even willing to forget that Germany 
whipped her and all her vainglorious boasting about recovering the 
lost provinces if the good, kind Kaiser will assist her to wipe us 
out. The good, kind Kaiser, being in the same boat himself, is 
quite willing to take a hand in the game; he is also frightened of 
tackling us ‘‘ on his own,” and he would so like to do it. He would 
even give France back Alsace-Lorraine, if his people would let him, 
if France would help him to found that ‘‘ world empire ” he dreams 
about, but knows he can’t get so long as we are where we are. He 
also knows how hopeless would be his task if he tried to ‘ out”’ us— 
that his ports would be effectively blockaded, and he would be on 
his knees in a very short space of time. 


* * ” 


Never has New Year been ushered in with a greater number of 
rumours of trouble, and it has already had one good effect with 
ourselves. As a journalist who mixes among men of all grades of 
society, and has the means of knowing the drift of public opinion 
from the knowledge that comes only from the diplomatists or that 
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vast collection ground—the office of a great daily paper, where is 
felt the pulse of the world—I can aver that such a military spirit 
is being aroused among our people by this constant effort on the 
part of our rivals to harass and annoy us as has not been felt for 
many years. Among no class have I found this more prevalent 
than among the workers of the land and among the mechanics, 
who nowadays have the last word to say, and this is the most 
hopeful sign of all. If this policy of jealous interference with 
a country that wishes to interfere with nobody, that only wishes to 
go its own way in peace, mindful of the rights of others, but 
determined to maintain its own, if this policy of others continues 
there will be such an outburst here as will bode but little good to 
somebody. We take a lot of rousing, but when it comes it means 
business. 


¥ * * 


The engineers’ strike shows every sign of continuing. By the 
time it is all over there will be no engineers and no employers. By 
that time, too, there will be nothing to fight about, and the 
foreigners, who are so generously and philanthropically providing 
funds to assist in the perpetuation of the struggle, will be enjoying 
the fruits of their astuteness, and wil! have cut up between them 
British trade ; and the commerce of the United Kingdom—once 
unequalled in the history of the world—will exist no more. This 
is already in the range of practical politics, and it becomes more 
practical every day. 

. * - 


Pleased to see amongst the recipients of the New Year's 
honours the name of T. J. Lipton, who, by his pertinacious enter- 
prise and tact, has built up the splendid business of which he is the 
possessor. Pre-eminently, Sir Thomas Johnstone Lipton has conferred 
great benefits upon the poorer classes in his ability to supply them 
with cheap, wholesome, and seasonable provisions, which are made 
doubly appetising, associated, as they are, with his spick-and-span 
style of selling the same. Fun tenders his congratulations. 
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Plummer ct 


THERE WERE TWO. 


‘“ Well, old chap, what is it—a boy or a girl?” 
“« Guess.” 

‘ Oh—a girl.”’ 

‘You're only half right!” 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Tue new Alhambra ballet is one of the most delightful things. 
Beauty and the Beast is short, sweet, and tasteful. The story is 
told concisely and pointedly; there is not too much dancing ; the 
dresses are dreams, the scenery is scrumptious, the mise-en-scene 1s 
magnificent, the music is mellifluous ; in fact, everything is effulgent 
with lightness, brightness, and just-rightness. 

The story shows us the interior of the Beast’s Castle, where the 
father of Beauty is frightened out of his life by the antics of gnomes 
and other fearful wild-fowl. Then we arrive at the beautiful Garden 
of the Beast, where the old man plucks a rose from the bushes. 
And what roses! And how they dance! What wonderful kaleidos- 
copic effects Signor Coppi gets, how skilfully he changes coup d’oeil 
after coup d’oeil; never was anything more chastely beautiful than 
this dance of roses. Mr. Howell Russell’s costumes are simply 
pictures, the colouring and the designs are just as sweet as sweet 


can be. 

Then we go back to Beauty’s Home, and after that we go toa 
boudoir in the Castle, where there is more dancing—and how 
splendidly Cecilia Cerri does dance, with all the grace of the Italian 
school. Signorina Cerri is grace personified, poetry in motion. 
Then the poor Beast is transformed back to his own proper princely 
shape by the power of true love, and on the terrace of the Castle the 
event is duly celebrated in a gorgeous pageant, a feast of colour 
and movement, the habiliments of the courtiers being strikingly 
grand. 

But, perhaps, more than all the beauties and splendours of the 
dancing and the spectacle, the artistic treat of the entertainment 1s 
the miming of the great, the colossal, the incomparable Egidio 
Rossi. You remember the triumph he made at the Prince of 
Wales's in A Pierrot’s Life. Youdo? Well, you will not want to 
be advised to go and renew the acquaintance. You do not? Go, 
then, at once and repair your unpardonable remissness. He will 
tell you a whole story by one tilt of the eyebrow; he will express to 
you the whole list of emotions by a movement of the arms ; he will 
convulse you with laughter by a twinke of an eyelid, suffuse you 
with tears by a look in his eyes or a twitch of the mouth. At the 
Alhambra he tells you the whole story of Beauty and the Beast 
without opening his mouth. 

The Beast, too, is admirably played by Miss Julia Seale, whose 
gestures are wonderfully appropriate and dramatic. At times the 
poor Beast is quite pathetic, and you always know just exactly what 
is passing in his mind. M. Jacobi’s music is charming—tuneful, 
lively, graceful. In fact, in every department, Beauty and the Beast 
is flawless beyond cavil. There now! 

GOSSAMER. 


Sir Henry Irving commenced the nineteenth season of his 
management at the Lyceum Theatre on the Ist inst., and the 
significant occasion was signalised by the production of Peter the 
Great, an original five-act play, by his son Laurence. Act I. opens 
with an audience chamber at the Kremlin, Moscow. Discontent is 
openly festering amongst the party who favour the cause of Eudoxia, 
the I: mperor’s divorced wife, and’‘mother of his son Alexis. Rumour 
is current as to the Emperor being a prisoner, and Alexis is 
encouraged by Eudoxia’s party, but contrary to her wish, to claim 
the throne. Alexis, whilst hesitating to take this step, hears and 
recognises the triumphant strains of music attending his father’s 
return. The Emperor and Empress Catherine enter amidst an 
entourage of military splendour. The former calls for his son, who 
ultimately puts in a reluctant appearance, looking shamefaced and 
crestfallen. He evidently expects, and gets, censure in abundance. 
During this parental upbraiding, Euphrosine rushes in and clasps 





Alexis most affectionately, but, catching sight of the Emperor, 
immediately assumes a strychnine aspect and is dumb — a 
very general pose, it seems, with almost every one who comes 
into the Emperor’s presence. The upshot of the matter 
is Alexis shows no sympathy with his father’s wishes, and 
the latter closes the scene with an announcement of founding 
St. Petersburg. Act II. takes place in Alexis’ room at St. Peters- 
burgh during the building of the city. Here we learn that Alexis 
shirks the studies and instruction Peter wishes him to engage in. 
However, the scene is enlivened with the verbal skirmishes between 
Catherine and Euphrosine, reminding one of Madame Sans-Géne. 
Further, the Emperor discusses the quality of a bayonet with 
Colonel Bauer, a German. The incident seems to imply the hint 
that the weapon was ‘‘made in Germany,” as it bends about in 
such a way as to be utterly useless for belligerent purposes. 
Then further disputes arise between father and son about 
Euphrosine, and at last Alexis is advised by his friends to make a 
bolt of it. He does so, and Act III. discovers him in the beautiful 
garden of the Castle of St. Elmo, Naples, accompanied by 
Euphrosine, disguised as a page. The Emperor’s emissaries dis- 
cover this hiding-place, and by subterfuge compel Alexis to return 
to Russia, where he is cast into prison and brought to the Hall of 
the Senate at St. Petersburg and charged with treason. The chief 
witness against him is Euphrosine, and, after a rambling answer 
which is utterly unintelligible, the court sentences him to death. 
Then Sir Henry Irving indulges in the well-known way in a frenzy 
of despair over signing the death warrant, and that closes Act IV. 
Act V. is a gloomy, dismal cell, in which Alexis is incarcerated. 
The Emperor comes to bid Alexis farewell and to beg his 
forgiveness. The latter evinces the only bit of bravery 
shown throughout the piece, and apparently wins the Emperor’s 
admiration at the last moment whilst in the act of swallowing the 
poisoned draught. Then an announcement is made to the 
Emperor that the son born to him by Catherine is dead, and he 
exclaims, as the corpse of Alexis is brought in, ‘‘ I am childless.” 
‘And serve ye right,” exclaimed a Pitite.”” The acting of Sir 
Henry and Miss Ellen Terry did much to alleviate the extended 
length of the play, and Mr. Robert Taber was very able in his 
interpretation of the part of Alexis. Mr. Mackintosh deftly imper- 
sonated Tolstoi, and Mr. Norman Forbes as Colonel Bauer was 
never lacking in endeavour, as were the rest of the company, to 
eliminate something stirring out of this uninteresting and tedious 
play, which contains very little amusement or instruction. At the 
conclusion, Sir Henry thanked the house for their attention, and 
introduced the author, who was warmly received. Doubtless he 
will select a more generous theme for future histrionic treatment, 
and more in accord with playgoers’ sympathies. 


Miss Marion Thornehill commenced her season at the Avenue 
Theatre on Thursday last with Sweet Nancy, by Robert Buchanan, in 
which Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Marion Thornehill, Miss Annie 
Hughes, Mr. Martin Harvey, Mr. Jarvis Widdicomb, Mr. Havard 
Arnold, and Mr. Edmund Maurice appeared. The performance of 
this well-known drama, which is so sweetly touching and replete 
with home life was excellent. A Bit of Old Chelsea, by Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer, preceded. . 


The Society of Miniature Painters’ Third Annual Exhibition will 
be held at the Modern Gallery, No. 175, Bond Street, W., during 
this and following month. The society has established at the 
Gallery, a ‘“‘ Permanent Home of Miniatures,’ where examples of 
members’ works may always be seen by the public. 


THE MILK OF HumAN KINDNEss.—We read in the agony column 
of The Times, of 7th inst.: “If the young lady and gentleman who 
so very kindly helped Lord Mark Kerr on to his legs BEFORE dinner, 
at the United Service Club, on Tuesday, will send him their names 
and addresses he will be much obliged.” A remarkable ockerrence 
really. What if the affair had happened arrer dinner ? 
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“Refreshing and Invigorating to the 
jaded mind and body; delicious to the 
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